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Empire  Day 

IN  THE 

Schools  of  Ontario 

May  23rd,  1930 


ONTARIO 


Department  of  Education 
Toronto 


HE  Empire  Day  Booklets  issued 


JL  from  year  to  year  by  the  Depart - 
merit  of  Education  are  intended  to 
be  suggestive  and  to  provide  access - 
dole  sources  of  information  for  the 
teacher  and  pupils.  It  is  requested 
that  these  be  retained  in  the  school 
library,  as  they  contain  material 
which  may  be  found  very  useful  in 
the  preparation  of  Empire  Day  pro¬ 
grammes  from  year  to  year.  If  any 
of  the  Booklets  issued  in  recent  years 
are  missing  from  the  school  library, 
the  teacher  may  obtain  them  from 
the  Department  on  request. 


THE  KING  OPENS  THE  NAVAL  DISARMAMENT 
CONFERENCE  IN  BRIEF,  ELOQUENT  SPEECH 

London,  Jan.  21,  1930:  Following  is  the  complete  text  of  King 
George's  speech  which  was  broadcast  by  radio  to  all  parts  of  the  world : 

“It  is  with  sincere  satisfaction  that  I  am  present  here  to  welcome 
delegates  of  the  five  principal  naval  powers  assembled  for  the  object  of 
eliminating  the  evil  results  of  wasteful  competition  in  naval  armaments. 

“Every  nation  represented  here  is  proud  of  its  navy — proud  of 
that  navy's  past  achievements  and  inspiring  traditions.  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  those  traditions,  nor  our  natures,  if  competition  in  naval  con- 
struction  due  to  supposed  necessities  of  policy,  has  led  to  the  feeling  of 
insecurity  between  nations  and  even  to  risk  of  war. 

“Since  the  Great  War,  all  people  have  determined  that  human 
statecraft  shall  leave  nothing  undone  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  that 
grim  and  immense  tragedy. 

“In  the  edifice  of  peace  which  we  are  seeking  to  build,  one  of  its 
most  important  columns  is  an  agreement  between  maritime  nations  on 
limitation  of  naval  strength  and  reduction  to  a  point  of  consistent 
national  security.  The  practical  application  of  the  principle  of  reduction 
of  naval  armaments  has  in  the  past  proved  a  matter  of  supreme  difficulty. 

“A  great  success  was  achieved  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Washington 
Treaty  of  1922,  imposing  certain  limitations  on  the  construction  of 
capital  ships  and  aircraft  carriers.  But  hitherto  all  efforts  advanced 
beyond  that  point  have  failed. 

“I  believe  that  you  to  whom  your  Governments  have  entrusted 
the  high  mission  of  continuing  the  task  begun  at  Washington,  are 
animated  with  the  single-minded  intention  of  working  not  with  any 
selfish  or  exclusively  nationalistic  purpose,  but  with  the  noble  inspiration 
and  resolve  to  remove  once  and  for  all  this  particular  obstacle  from  the 
path  of  ordered  and  civilised  progress. 

“All  nations  have  varying  needs  demanding  special  consideration, 
but  if  each  is  equally  determined  to  make  some  sacrifice  as  a  contribution 
to  the  common  good,  I  feel  sure  your  deliberations  will  confer  great  and 
lasting  benefit,  not  only  upon  the  countries  you  represent,  but  upon 
mankind  generally. 
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“I  earnestly  trust  that  the  result  of  this  conference  will  lead  to  an 
immediate  alleviation  of  the  heavy  burden  of  armaments  now  weighing 
upon  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  also  by  facilitating  the  future  work  of 
the  league  preparatory  commission  on  disarmament,  hasten  the  time 
when  a  general  disarmament  conference  can  deal  with  this  problem  in 
even  a  more  comprehensive  manner.  In  this  hope  I  shall  follow  your 
deliberations  with  the  closest  interest  and  attention.1' 


GOD  SAVE  THE  KING 

God  save  our  gracious  King, 
Long  live  our  noble  King, 
God  save  the  King, 

Send  him  victorious, 

Happy  and  glorious, 

Long  to  reign  over  us, 

God  save  the  King. 

Thy  choicest  gifts  in  store 
On  him  be  pleased  to  pour; 
Long  may  he  reign. 

May  he  defend  our  laws 
And  ever  give  us  cause 
To  sing  with  heart  and  voice 
“God  save  the  King.” 


Our  loved  Dominion  bless 
With  peace  and  happiness 
From  shore  to  shore; 

And  let  our  Empire  be 
United,  loyal,  free, 

True  to  herself  and  Thee 
For  evermore. 
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His  Excellency  Viscount  Willingdon 
Governor'General  of  Canada 


So  in  the  long  hereafter  our  Canada  shall  be 

The  worthy  heir  of  British  power  and  British  liberty, 

Spreading  their  blessings  ’neath  her  sway  to  her  remotest  bounds, 
While  with  the  fame  of  her  fair  name  a  continent  resounds. 

True  to  the  high  traditions  of  our  Britain’s  ancient  glory 
Of  patriots,  prophets,  martyrs,  saints,  who  live  in  deathless  story — 
Strong  in  their  liberty  and  truth,  to  shed  from  shore  to  shore 
A  light  among  the  nations,  till  nations  are  no  more ! 

Agnes  M.  Machar. 
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CHILDREN  OF  THE  EMPIRE 

Children  of  the  Empire,  you  are  brothers  all; 

Children  of  the  Empire,  answer  to  the  call; 

Let  your  voices  mingle,  lift  your  heads  and  sing, 

“God  save  dear  old  Britain,  and  God  save  Britain’s  king.” 

Children  of  the  Empire,  your  fathers  fought  and  died 
That  you  might  stand,  a  noble  band,  in  honour  and  in  pride; 

That  you  might  do  the  thing  you  will,  and  strike  with  arm  of  might 
For  justice  and  for  freedom’s  sake,  for  country,  king,  and  right. 

Children  of  the  Empire,  from  little  isles  they  came, 

To  spread  abroad  in  every  land  the  magic  of  their  fame; 

They  toiled,  they  strove,  they  perished,  that  you  and  I  might  see 
The  fair,  free  lands  of  Britain  arise  in  every  sea. 

Children  of  the  Empire,  clasp  hands  across  the  main, 

And  glory  in  your  brotherhood  again  and  yet  again; 

Uphold  your  noble  heritage — -oh,  never  let  it  fall — 

And  love  the  land  that  bore  you,  but  the  Empire  best  of  all. 

Edward  Shirley. 
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Greetings 

from  the 

Minister  of  Education 


TO  TEACHERS  AND  PUPILS 

ANY  years  ago,  Lord  Rosebery,  the  famous 
British  statesman,  when  unveiling  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  a  memorial  to  a  great  Canadian  public 
man,  uttered  this  impressive  sentence :  “The  British  Empire 
is  the  greatest  secular  agency  for  good  now  known  to 
mankind."  This  declaration  has  often  been  quoted  since. 
It  sums  up  admirably  the  work  and  purpose  of  our  Empire. 
It  is  as  profoundly  true  in  1930  as  it  was  in  1892  when  Lord 
Rosebery  coined  it.  There  is  stimulus  and  inspiration  in 
celebrating  Empire  Day.  I  do  not  know  of  a  school  function 
better  adapted  to  the  teaching  of  true  citizenship,  and  as 
such  I  commend  it  heartily  to  teachers  and  pupils. 

G.  Howard  Ferguson, 

Minister  of  Education. 


The  Late  Mrs.  Clementina  Fessenden 
Founder  of  Empire  Day 
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FOUNDER  OF  EMPIRE  DAY 


Mrs.  Clementina  Fessenden 


KjgaHE  idea  of  Empire  Day  in  the  schools  had  its  first  conception 
gfe  in  a  very  simple  incident.  In  the  year  1897,  Mrs.  Fessenden 
SP  fela  of  Hamilton  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Wentworth  Historical 
Society,  accompanied  by  her  little  granddaughter  who,  in  consideration 
of  the  services  of  her  late  grandfather,  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Fessenden,  a 
clergyman  well  known  and  highly  respected  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  society.  The  little 
girl’s  pride  and  pleasure  were  unbounded  and  the  intelligent  interest 
she  displayed  caused  the  thought  to  flash  through  Mrs.  Fessenden’s 
mind,  "If  one  child  is  capable  of  such  enthusiasm  in  what  its  elders,  in 
their  presumption,  decide  is  quite  above  its  level,  why  not  another? 
Why  should  not  hundreds  and  thousands  find  a  similar  delight  in  learn- 
ing  the  history  of  their  own  and  their  motherland,  that  land  from  which 
their  forbears  came,  it  may  be  centuries  before?” 

The  thought  was  promptly  followed  by  the  deed,  and  Mrs. 
Fessenden,  besides  writing  to  the  Minister  of  Education  and  to  all  who 
might  have  the  power  in  any  way  to  forward  her  scheme,  appeared 
before  the  various  provincial  boards,  urging  the  advisability  of  setting 
apart  a  school  day  for  patriotic  exercises. 

On  May  9th,  1898,  the  late  Mrs.  Fessenden  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
F.  W.  Holmsted  and  Mrs.  (Dr.)  Bertram  of  Dundas,  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Dundas  Board  of  Education.  W.  H.  Moss  of  Dundas 
was  then  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Mrs.  Fessenden  was  introduced 
by  Mrs.  Holmsted.  Mrs.  Fessenden  suggested  having  a  day  set  apart 
each  year — this  day  she  suggested  should  be  called  Flag  Day,  on 
which  the  school  children  would  write  essays  dealing  with  the  British 
Empire,  patriotic  songs  would  be  sung  and  addresses  of  a  similar  nature 
delivered.  She  asked  the  Board  to  memorialise  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  to  set  aside  such  a  day.  The  Board  was  much  pleased  with  the 
idea  and  it  was  moved  by  the  late  D.  W.  Nelson,  seconded  by  the  late 
Wm.  Powell,  "That  the  Dundas  Board  of  Education  endorse  the  scheme 
and  memorialise  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  then  Minister  of  Education,  to  set 
apart  one  day  in  the  year  for  such  a  purpose.”  The  motion  was 
adopted  unanimously  and  the  Dundas  Schools  held  a  patriotic  celebra¬ 
tion  in  October  of  the  same  year. 
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The  idea  of  having  an  annual  celebration  of  this  kind  by  the  school 
children  received  the  loyal  and  enthusiastic  support  of  the  Hon.  G.  W. 
Ross,  and  of  others  holding  administrative  positions.  The  efforts  in 
this  direction  met  with  such  success  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Dominion  Teachers"  Association  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  August, 
1898,  a  resolution  was  adopted  suggesting  that  May  23rd  or  the  last 
school  day  immediately  preceding  the  24th  of  May  be  observed  as 
Empire  Day  in  the  schools  of  each  of  the  provinces.  The  following 
year  Empire  Day  celebrations  took  place  in  some  of  the  schools  in 
Ontario,  Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec. 

The  celebration  of  Empire  Day  in  1899  in  the  schools  of  Dundas 
was  carried  out  in  a  fitting  and  enthusiastic  manner.  Principal  W.  F. 
Moore  of  the  Public  School,  Principal  Reid  of  the  High  School,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  others  delivered  inspiring 
addresses,  while  the  pupils  of  the  schools  also  took  a  prominent  part. 
A  cablegram  of  congratulations  to  the  Queen  was  sent,  the  cost  being 
covered  by  the  pupils  contributing  one  cent  each. 

Empire  Day  is  not  a  mere  commonplace  holiday,  but  is  to  be  de^ 
voted  to  such  exercises  as  tend  to  bind  more  closely  together  the  Mother 
Country  and  her  overseas  dominions.  As  has  already  been  stated  the 
first  celebrations  of  this  kind  took  place  in  some  of  the  schools  of  Canada 
in  1899.  In  1904  Empire  Day  was  celebrated  for  the  first  time  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  now  it  is  celebrated  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  Lord 
Meath  of  England  took  up  the  sentiment  and  encouraged  the  celebration 
of  Empire  Day  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  it  was  in  Hamilton  that 
the  idea  was  born,  and  to  Mrs.  Fessenden  remains  without  shadow  of 
doubt  the  honor  of  having  conceived  and  developed  it.  The  people  of 
Ontario  gave  this  patriotic  lead  to  the  rest  of  the  Empire  over  thirty 
years  ago,  and  other  portions  of  the  Empire  have  not  been  slow  to 
follow  the  example  of  Ontario. 

Mrs.  Fessenden  herself  was  a  journalist  whose  writings  always 
found  ready  acceptance;  she  was  one  of  the  first  editors  of  “Niagara 
W.  A.  Leaflet"";  published  a  brochure,  “Our  Union  Jack,""  and  a  book, 
ktThe  Genesis  of  Empire  Day.""  In  many  other  ways  she  did  much  to 
inculcate  a  knowledge  of  the  story  of  the  Flag  and  a  proper  respect  for 
it  as  a  unifying  badge  of  Empire.  She  was  elected  a  councillor  of  the 
League  of  Empire,  London,  England;  was  Organizing  Secretary  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Empire  and  a  member  of  the  National  Council  of 
Women.  But  her  greatest  work  was  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of 
Empire  Day,  which  will  ever  remain  a  monument  to  her  name  in  all 
parts  of  the  Empire.  Lord  Meath,  who  was  responsible  for  the 
introduction  of  the  movement  in  the  British  Isles,  stated  that  the 
credit  for  the  movement  was  due  to  Mrs.  Fessenden. 
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Bronze  Tablet  Unveiled  in  St.  John’s  Church,  Ancaster,  Ont., 

May  27th,  1928 
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The  Late  Earl  of  Meath 
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THE  LATE  EARL  OF  MEATH 


VENERABLE  figure  in  the  public  life  of  the  Empire  was 
removed  by  the  death,  a  few  months  ago,  of  the  Earl  of  Meath 
in  his  88th  year.  For  more  than  half  a  century  Lord  Meath  was 
an  inspiring  and  muchdoved  personality,  whose  purpose  was  to  promote 
the  health  and  happiness  of  the  people,  to  minister  to  the  sick  and 
suffering,  to  strengthen  character,  to  remind  the  present  of  the  debt  it 
owes  to  the  past  and  the  obligation  it  is  under  to  hand  on  its  privileges 
to  posterity. 


The  marvellous  growth  of  the  Empire  Day  Movement,  in  which 
he  took  an  active  interest,  is  a  good  example  of  his  keen  perception  of 
the  possibilities  of  wide  public  appeal.  While  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  idea  of  Empire  Day  originated  in  Ontario,  yet  Lord  Meath  seems  to 
have  become  immediately  impressed  with  the  possibilities  of  the  idea 
and  used  his  influence  in  having  the  day  celebrated  throughout  Britain 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  While  flag-waving  was  entirely  alien 
to  his  purpose  he  was  convinced  of  the  importance  of  utilising  Empire 
Day  as  an  occasion  for  reminding  old  and  young  of  all  that  the  Union 
Jack  symbolises;  and  of  reviewing  the  advantages  of  citisenship  within 
the  Empire  and  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  progress  which  it  has  given 
to  the  world. 


It  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  late  Earl  of  Meath  that  the 
24th  of  May  was  set  apart  in  Great  Britain  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
Empire  as  Empire  Day,  a  day  on  which  school  children  might  participate 
in  agreeable  and  patriotic  exercises  of  an  instructive  character.  The 
birthday  of  the  great  Queen,  during  whose  reign  the  conception  of  the 
Empire  as  we  now  understand  it  became  recognised  throughout  the 
world,  has  been  most  fittingly  chosen  as  Empire  Day.  In  Ontario 
schools  the  last  school  day  before  the  24th  of  May  is  celebrated  as 
Empire  Day. 


ID! 


Mr.  W.  F.  Moore 

Secretary  Public  School  Section  of  the  O.E. A.  Principal  of  Dundas  Public  School,  1894  to  1927 
and  has  always  ta\en  a  prominent  part  in  fostering  the  Empire  Day  movement. 


TO  THE  TEACHERS 

HE  Minister  of  Education  confidently  expects  that  every  school 
in  the  province  will  fittingly  celebrate  Empire  Day.  In  order 
to  do  this  it  is  necessary  that  the  Principals  and  assistant 
teachers  arrange  a  programme  of  lessons,  songs,  recitations,  addresses, 
essays,  drills,  etc.,  that  will  be  of  a  patriotic  nature.  No  doubt  teachers 
will  consider  it  both  a  privilege  and  a  duty  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
occasion  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  the  children  in  the  schools  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  nation  whose  destiny  will  soon  be  in  their  hands,  and 
of  the  Empire  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

Sentiment  rules  the  world,  and  it  should  be  our  object  to  inculcate 
in  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Empire  an  ardent  affection  toward  the 
Sovereign  under  whose  benign  rule  all  the  self-governing  dominions  and 
territories  which  acknowledge  his  sway  are  united  and  to  inspire  in 
them  a  patriotic  love  for  the  flag  which  flies  over  one-quarter  of  the 
habitable  globe.  It  is  also  hoped  that  teachers  will  try  to  impress  upon 
their  pupils  that  true  civic  duty  requires  the  stern  subordination  of 
selfish  and  class  to  public  and  national  interests,  and  a  thoughtful  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  others. 

In  the  forenoon  of  Empire  Day  the  lessons  in  Reading,  Composi¬ 
tion,  History  and  Geography  should  be  of  a  patriotic  nature,  such  as 
would  tend  to  increase  the  knowledge  and  interest  of  the  pupils  in 
things  pertaining  to  their  country  and  empire.  Much  use  might  be 
made  of  the  map  of  the  British  Empire  in  connection  with  special  talks 
and  Geography  lessons  on  this  occasion.  In  the  afternoon  the  general 
public  might  be  invited  and  a  patriotic  programme  put  on.  Much 
suitable  material  for  readings,  recitations,  lessons,  essays,  etc.,  may  be 
found  in  the  school  readers,  histories,  geographies,  and  in  the  Empire 
Day  booklets. 
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School  Regulations  require  that  Empire  Day,  the  last  school  day 
before  the  24th  of  May,  shall  be  duly  celebrated  in  every  school.  The 
whole  day  should  be  devoted  to  special  exercises.  The  trustees,  repre¬ 
sentative  citizens,  and  the  public  in  general  should  be  invited  for  part 
of  the  day,  but  the  celebration  will  be  most  interesting  and  most  effec¬ 
tive  if  the  children  themselves  take  the  prominent  part  in  the  programme. 


SUGGESTED  PROGRAMME— FORENOON 

1.  Opening  Exercise — Scripture  Selection  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

2.  Hymn  or  Song — Selected 

3.  Origin  and  Meaning  of  Empire  Day  (Booklet,  1930) — Teacher. 

4.  Patriotic  Song — Selected. 

5.  Geography  lesson — Have  the  pupils  point  out  on  the  map  the 
more  important  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  The  teacher  or 
pupils  might  tell  something  interesting  about  each  part.  (See 
Public  School  Geography,  page  249). 

6.  Song  by  Pupils — “O  Canada”  or  Victor  Record  No.  24005, 
“O  Canada.” 

7.  Essay  by  one  of  the  Senior  Pupils  on  “The  Pioneers  of  Upper 
Canada,”  or  “The  Fathers  of  Confederation,”  or  “The  Union 
Jack.” 

8.  Song  by  Pupils  or  Selection  on  Phonograph — Messages  to  the  boys 
and  girls  from  the  King  and  Queen.  (Victor  Record  245001  A). 

9.  Recitations  or  Readings  by  the  pupils,  selected  from  Empire  Day 
Booklets,  School  Readers  or  elsewhere. 

10.  Decoration  of  Memorial  Tablet  or  Monument. 
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SUGGESTED  PROGRAMME— AFTERNOON 


1.  Chairman's  Address. 

2.  Song  by  School — “The  Maple  Leaf  Forever." 

3.  Teacher  reads  Greeting  from  the  Minister  of  Education  (Booklet, 
1930). 

4.  Song  by  School — “The  Empire  is  Our  Country." 

5.  Essays  by  Senior  Pupils — Use  one  or  more  of  the  following  sub' 
jects:  (a)  “The  British  Empire — India;"  (b)  “The  British  Empire 
— South  Africa;"  (c)  “The  Development  of  the  British  Empire;" 
(d)  “The  Prince's  Dinner  to  the  V.  C's."  (See  Booklet,  1930). 

6.  Patriotic  Drills — One  or  more  of  the  following: 

(1)  Britannia — 20  to  24  girls  or  boys,  costumes  national,  time 
twenty  minutes.  (2)  Canada  our  Homeland,  an  excellent  exercise 
for  7  to  10  young  children,  time  fifteen  minutes.  (3)  Canada,  East 
and  West,  for  11  pupils  of  varying  age,  each  having  a  short  recita^ 
tion,  costumes  suitable  to  province  represented.  (4)  The  Red, 
White  and  Blue,  a  scarf  drill  for  9  girls  dressed  in  red,  white  and 
blue.  (5)  Flag  Drill,  a  simple  drill  for  12  children.  (6)  Flag  Exer^ 
cise  for  Little  Folks,  for  8  small  children.  (7)  Our  Flag — a  motion 
song.  (8)  Flag  Drill  for  Empire  Day,  for  12  to  40  pupils,  extremely 
easy  of  preparation  and  delightfully  effective.  (9)  British  Empire 
Drill,  for  12  to  16  boys  representing  different  sections  of  the 
Empire;  also  a  girl  representing  Britannia,  time  fifteen  minutes. 
(See  Note  1  below). 

7-  Song — Lord  of  the  Lands,  (Booklet,  1930). 

8.  Recitation  and  Salute  the  Flag — “The  Flag  of  Britain,"  (Booklet, 
1930). 

9.  Short  Addresses  by  representative  persons  present. 

10.  God  Save  the  King. 

Note  1.  Teachers  who  are  interested  in  these  drills  should  write 
to  the  Educational  Publishing  Company,  36  Shuter  Street,  Toronto, 
for  a  catalogue.  Little  books  containing  the  drills  and  exercises 
mentioned  may  be  had  at  5,  10  or  15  cents  each. 

Note  2.  “The  Educational  Music  Course,"  by  A.  T.  Cringan, 
and  published  by  the  Canada  Publishing  Company,  15  Wellington 
Street,  W.,  Toronto,  contains  a  collection  of  songs  suitable  for  use 
in  the  schools. 
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EMPIRE  DAY 

Today  is  Empire  Day,  and  o’er  the  world 
On  every  continent  our  flag’s  unfurled. 

Not  with  a  boast,  but  humbly  this  we  say, 

Greece,  Carthage  and  Rome’s  empire  passed  away. 

O  Flag !  Still  may  your  red  and  white  and  blue 
For  honor,  purity  and  truth  stand  true. 

God  grant  where’er  it  floateth  on  the  breeze 
To  keep  us  one,  though  scattered  o’er  the  seas. 

Canadian  nation  great,  and  yet  to  be 
A  greater  home  for  children  of  the  free; 

Majestic  mountains  with  the  snowcapped  dome, 

Where  free  from  hurt  the  great  wild  creatures  roam. 

Far 'reaching  plains  or  wide  expanse  of  lake 
Are  not  what  doth  a  nation  mighty  make, 

But  it  doth  soar  to  lofty  summits  when 
It  gives  to  earth  the  finest  type  of  men. 

So  give  us  men  who  spurn  not  honest  toil, 

Who  firmly  stand  for  right  ’mid  all  turmoil. 

O  make  our  homes  abodes  of  peace  and  cheer 
Of  joy  and  love  for  those  we  hold  most  dear. 

Help  us  the  idol,  Pleasure,  to  dethrone 
That  in  our  hearts  Jehovah  reign  alone. 

Thus,  only  thus,  dear  Canada  our  home 
Through  us  shall  honor  to  our  Empire  come. 

Florence  Walker, 

Teacher  in  Brampton  Public  Schools. 
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THE  MAPLE  LEAF  FOREVER 

In  days  of  yore,  from  Britain’s  shore, 
Wolfe,  the  dauntless  hero  came. 

And  planted  firm  Britannia’s  flag. 

On  Canada’s  fair  domain; 

Here  may  it  wave,  our  boast,  our  pride. 
And  join  in  love  together, 

The  Thistle,  Shamrock,  Rose  entwine 
The  Maple  Leaf  forever. 

Chorus: 

The  Maple  Leaf,  our  emblem  dear. 

The  Maple  Leaf  forever! 

God  save  our  King,  and  Heaven  bless 
The  Maple  Leaf  forever! 

Our  fair  Dominion  now  extends 
From  Cape  Race  to  Nootka  Sound; 

May  peace  forever  be  our  lot 
And  plenteous  store  abound; 

And  may  those  ties  of  love  be  ours 
Which  discord  cannot  sever. 

And  flourish  green  o’er  freedom’s  home 
The  Maple  Leaf  forever! 

On  merry  England’s  far-famed  land 
May  kind  Heaven  sweetly  smile; 

God  bless  old  Scotland  evermore, 

And  Ireland’s  Emerald  Isle! 

Then  swell  the  song,  both  loud  and  long. 
Till  rocks  and  forests  quiver, 

“God  save  our  King  and  Heaven  bless, 
The  Maple  Leaf  forever.” 
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O  CANADA 

O  Canada !  Our  Home  and  Native  Land ! 

True  patriotdove  in  all  thy  sons  command. 

With  glowing  hearts  we  see  thee  rise, 

The  True  North,  strong  and  free, 

And  stand  on  guard,  O  Canada, 

We  stand  on  guard  for  thee. 

O  Canada,  glorious  and  free ! 

We  stand  on  guard,  we  stand  on  guard  for  thee 1 
O  Canada,  we  stand  on  guard  for  thee! 

O  Canada !  Where  pines  and  maples  grow, 

Great  prairies  spread  and  lordly  rivers  flow, 

How  dear  to  us  thy  broad  domain, 

From  East  to  Western  Sea, 

Thou  land  of  hope  for  all  who  toil ! 

Thou  True  North,  strong  and  free! 

O  Canada,  glorious  and  free! 

We  stand  on  guard,  we  stand  on  guard  for  thee ! 
O  Canada,  we  stand  on  guard  for  thee ! 

O  Canada !  Beneath  thy  shining  skies 
May  stalwart  sons  and  gentle  maidens  rise, 

To  keep  thee  steadfast  through  the  year 
From  East  to  Western  Sea, 

Our  own  beloved,  native  land ! 

Our  True  North,  strong  and  free! 

O  Canada,  glorious  and  free ! 

We  stand  on  guard,  we  stand  on  guard  for  thee! 
O  Canada,  we  stand  on  guard  for  thee! 

Ruler  Supreme,  Who  hearest  humble  prayer, 

Hold  our  Dominion  in  Thy  loving  care, 

Help  us  to  find,  O  God,  in  Thee, 

A  lasting,  rich  reward. 

As  waiting  for  the  Better  Day, 

We  ever  stand  on  guard. 

O  Canada,  glorious  and  free ! 

We  stand  on  guard,  we  stand  on  guard/or  thee 
O  Canada,  we  stand  on  guard  for  thee ! 

R.  Stanley  Weir. 
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THE  EMPIRE  IS  OUR  COUNTRY 

God  save  our  Country,  keep  her  great 
In  justice,  honour,  truth; 

May  Freedom’s  star  in  every 
State  be  bright  as  the  hopes  of  youth; 
Hear,  children  of  the  Maple  Leaf, 

Whose  voice  would  reach  the  dome, 

The  Empire  is  our  Country, 

And  Canada  our  home. 

Chorus; 

God  bless  our  Empire 
With  heart  and  voice  we  sing, 

God  bless  Canada: 

God  save  our  King. 

The  Mother  Isle  whence  Freedom’s  rays 
Are  sent  to  light  the  world 
Finds  strength  not  known  in  other  days 
In  daughters’  flags  unfurl’d; 

And  faith,  not  fear,  not  law,  but  love, 
Forbids  us  now  to  roam, 

The  Empire  is  our  Country, 

And  Canada  our  home. 

God  bless  our  kindred  nations  all, 

Of  every  clime  and  race, 

Where  arctic  chilling  breezes  call 
Or  southern  seas  embrace: 

They  too,  as  we,  with  loyal  hearts 
Acclaim  across  the  foam. 

The  Empire  as  their  Country, 

And  each  man’s  land  his  home. 

Colin  J.  Atkinson. 
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THE  FLAG  OF  BRITAIN 

Flag  of  Britain,  proudly  waving,  over  many  distant  seas; 

Flag  of  Britain,  boldly  braving  blinding  fog  and  adverse  breeze. 

We  salute  thee,  and  we  pray,  bless,  O  God,  our  land  to-day. 

Flag  of  Britain !  Wheresoever  thy  bright  colours  are  outspread ; 

Slavery  must  cease  for  ever,  light  and  freedom  reign  instead. 

We  salute  thee,  and  we  pray,  bless,  O  God,  our  land  to-day. 

Flag  of  Britain !  ’Mid  the  nations,  may  it  ever  speak  of  peace, 

And  proclaim,  to  farthest  nations,  all  unworthy  strife  must  cease. 

We  salute  it,  and  we  pray,  bless,  O  God,  our  land  to-day. 

But  if  duty  sternly  need  it,  freely  let  it  be  unfurled. 

Winds  of  heaven  then  may  speed  it  to  each  quarter  of  the  world. 

We  salute  it,  and  we  pray,  bless,  O  God,  our  land  to-day. 

Love  of  it,  across  the  waters  passing  with  electric  thrill, 

Binds  our  distant  sons  and  daughters  heart  to  heart  with  Britain  still. 

We  salute  it,  and  we  pray,  bless,  O  God,  our  land  to-day. 

Regions  East  and  West  united,  all  our  Empire  knit  in  one; 

By  right  loyal  hearts  defended,  let  it  wave  beneath  the  sun. 

We  salute  it,  and  we  pray,  bless,  O  God,  our  land  to-day. 

E.  A.  Walker. 

At  the  words  “We  salute,”  the  hand  should  be  raised  in  the  attitude  of  salute. 
At  the  words  “And  we  pray,”  the  head  should  be  bowed,  still  retaining  the  hand  at 
the  salute.  It  is  desirable  that  the  Union  Jack  should  be  raised  duringThe  singing  or 
the  recitation  of  the  song. 
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EMPIRE  FIRST 

Shall  we  break  the  plight  of  youth, 

And  pledge  us  to  an  alien  love? 

No!  We  hold  our  faith  and  truth, 
Trusting  to  the  God  above. 

Stand,  Canadians,  firmly  stand 
Round  the  flag  of  Fatherland ! 

Britain  bore  us  in  her  flank, 

Britain  nursed  us  at  our  birth, 

Britain  reared  us  to  our  rank 
Mid  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Stand,  Canadians,  firmly  stand 
Round  the  flag  of  Fatherland ! 

In  the  hour  of  pain  and  dread, 

In  the  gathering  of  the  storm, 

Britain  raised  above  our  head 
Her  broad  shield  and  sheltering  arm 
Stand,  Canadians,  firmly  stand 
Round  the  flag  of  Fatherland  \ 

O  triune  Kingdom  of  the  brave, 

O  sea'girt  Island  of  the  free, 

O  Empire  of  the  land  and  wave, 

Our  hearts,  our  hands,  are  all  for  thee ! 
Stand,  Canadians,  firmly  stand 
Round  the  flag  of  Fatherland ! 

John  T.  L’Esperance. 
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THE  UNION  JACK 


HE  Union  Jack,  the  flag  of  the  British  Empire,  is  a  combination  of  the  three 
national  flags  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 

The  English  Jack,  the  banner  of  St.  George,  is  a  white  flag,  having  upon 
it  a  vertical  red  cross.  The  Scottish  Jack,  the  banner  of  St.  Andrew,  is  a  blue  flag  with 
a  diagonal  white  cross.  The  Irish  Jack,  the  banner  of  St.  Patrick,  is  a  white  flag  with  a 
diagonal  red  cross. 


When  James  VI.  of  Scotland  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  as 
James  I.,  he  issued  a  proclamation  in  1606  enjoining  all  ships  belonging  to  his  subjects 
to  fly  a  flag  formed  by  the  union  of  the  English  and  Scottish  Jacks.  The  red  cross  of 
St.  George  was  placed  over  the  white  cross  (or  saltire)  of  St.  Andrew,  but  the  white 
ground  of  the  English  Jack  was  covered  by  the  blue  of  the  Scottish  Jack,  a  narrow 
white  border  about  the  red  cross  being  left  to  represent  the  white  ground.  When 
the  Parliaments  of  England  and  Scotland  were  united  in  1707,  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  this  first  Union  Flag  was  authorized  for  use  on  land  as  well  as  on  sea. 


In  1801,  when  George  III.  was  king,  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  was  united 
with  that  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  Irish  Jack  included  in  the  new  flag  then 
formed.  In  this  flag,  our  present  Union  Jack,  the  cross  of  St.  George  with  its  narrow 
white  border  remained,  and  the  crosses  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Patrick  were  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  white  and  the  red  alternately  uppermost,  a  narrow  border  of 
white  separating  the  red  from  the  blue  ground. 
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Sir  Robert  Falconer.  K.C.M.G.,  LL.D 

President  of  the  University  of  Toronto 


THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 
SOUTH  AFRICA 


By  Sir  Robert  Falconer 


|T  is  a  long  journey  from  Canada  to  South  Africa,  a  week  from 
Montreal  to  England,  and  after  that  even  by  the  direct  mail 
boats  seventeen  days  from  Southampton  to  Cape  Town.  By  the 
intermediate  boat  which  calls  at  Teneriffe,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena, 
once  a  month,  the  voyage  takes  three  weeks.  At  Ascension  and  St. 
Helena  the  Union  Jack  flies,  and  at  Cape  Town  it  waves  alongside  of 
and  is  embedded  in  the  flag  of  the  Dominion  of  South  Africa.  The  sight 
of  the  Union  Jack  after  many  days  at  sea  is  very  familiar  and  makes  one 
feel  at  home.  It  is  not  really  a  foreign  land  wherever  those  colours 
float  on  the  breeze.  And  yet  South  Africa  is  very  different  from  Canada. 
This  diversity  in  unity  is  one  of  the  unique  characteristics  of  the  great 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  which,  along  with  India,  the  Crown  Colonies 
and  dependencies,  constitute  the  British  Empire.  Each  section  has  its 
own  individuality  and  yet  each  part  is  loyal  to  the  same  King.  As  an 
imperial  group  of  people  we  stand  for  similar  ideals  in  civilization. 


The  Union  of  South  Africa  consists  of  four  provinces:  the  Cape 
Province,  the  Transvaal,  the  Orange  Free  State  and  Natal,  which, 
however,  have  not  as  great  powers  as  our  own  separate  Canadian 
provinces.  The  constitution  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  not 
federal  like  that  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  the  source  of  power  lies 
much  more  in  the  central  capital  at  Pretoria  than  ours  does  at  Ottawa. 
The  Union  Government  of  South  Africa  appoints  an  administrator 
for  each  province  who  presides  for  five  years  over  a  council  selected,  it 
is  true,  by  the  people,  but  not  so  influential  as,  for  example,  our  legis¬ 
lature  of  Ontario  is.  The  Union  has  two  capitals,  one  at  Cape  Town, 
the  historic  city  of  South  Africa,  and  the  other  at  Pretoria  in  the  Trans' 
vaal.  In  the  former  the  parliament  meets,  and,  when  the  sittings  are 
over,  the  government  and  the  administration  move  to  Pretoria,  one 
thousand  miles  away.  The  parliament  buildings  in  Cape  Town  are 
modest,  but  those  at  Pretoria  are  magnificent,  and  finely  situated  on  a 
hillside  overlooking  the  city.  The  Governor-Generars  residence  is 
near  by.  The  third  centre  of  Dominion  life  is  at  Bloemfontein,  in 
the  Orange  Free  State,  where  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  has 
its  seat.  By  assigning  to  these  three  localities  the  different  functions 
of  government  the  framers  of  the  constitution  tried  to  satisfy  the 
traditions  of  three  of  the  provinces. 
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The  oldest  of  these  is  the  Cape  province  which  has  a  long,  inter¬ 
esting,  and  in  some  respects,  a  sad  history.  There  the  earliest  Dutch 
settlers  came,  followed  by  Huguenots  and  British,  and  there  first  arose 
many  of  the  most  urgent  problems  of  to-day.  When  at  the  opening 
of  the  19th  century  the  English  took  permanent  possession  of  the  Cape, 
the  white  population  was  of  Dutch  and  French  Protestant  origin. 
Alongside  them  were  the  dwindling  Hottentots  who  are  now  absorbed 
in  the  coloured  people,  and  on  their  Eastern  borders  the  black  natives 
were  troublesome  neighbours,  with  whom  the  whites  were  often  at  war. 

There  is  no  space  even  to  outline  the  subsequent  history.  But  toward 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century  many  of  the  Dutch  farmers,  called  Boers, 
dissatisfied  with  British  rule,  trekked  north  and  formed  the  Orange 
River  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  Republic,  far  away  as  they  thought, 
from  British  control.  After  many  years,  however,  the  discovery  of 
diamonds  and  gold  brought  settlers  from  everywhere,  and  the  cities  of 
Kimberley  and  Johannesburg  sprang  into  being.  As  a  result  came 
renewed  clashings  between  Boer  and  “Uitlander,”  or  foreigner,  and 
the  sad  Boer  War  of  1899-1902.  When  peace  was  concluded  in  1902 
a  new  era  opened,  and  in  1910  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  created. 

In  the  Great  War  1914T918  Generals  Botha  and  Smuts,  formerly 
active  leaders  in  the  Boer  War  against  Britain,  played  a  most  important 
part  in  keeping  South  Africa  loyal  to  Britain  and  in  overcoming  the 
Germans  in  South  West  and  East  Africa.  Now  there  are  two  leading 
political  parties,  the  South  African  party  with  a  large  element  in  it  of 
those  of  English  origin  led  by  General  Smuts,  and  the  National  party, 
chiefly  of  Dutch  origin  led  by  General  Hertsog,  who  is  now  in  power. 
These  parties  differ  in  their  policies  on  the  Native  problem,  and  some¬ 
what  in  their  attitude  to  the  Empire,  though  there  is  no  real  movement 
making  for  independence. 

South  Africa  is  so  different  from  Canada  that  the  Canadian  visitor 
is  always  in  a  strange  environment.  It  is  a  land  of  constant  sunshine, 
with  cold  and  bitter  winds  in  winter  on  the  high  veldt  where  Johan¬ 
nesburg  is  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  a  land  also  that  lacks  rain.  Some 
parts,  particularly  in  the  West  and  South,  often  suffer  from  extended 
droughts.  Cattle  and  sheep  roam  the  plains;  in  the  Cape  Province 
wheat  and  vines  are  cultivated;  in  the  uplands  marie,  in  Natal  sugar, 
and  in  N.  E.  Transvaal  oranges  and  other  citrous  fruits.  There  are  the 
great  gold  mines  of  the  Rand  at  Johannesburg,  which  produce  half  of 
the  gold  of  the  world,  the  diamond  mines  of  Kimberley,  Pretoria  and 
the  Orange  River  from  which  far  the  largest  part  of  the  world’s  supply 
of  these  precious  stones  comes.  Formerly  in  the  Cape  Province  there 
were  three  quarters  of  a  million  ostriches,  but  the  fashions  have  changed 
and  now  the  birds  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  feather  industry  has 
for  the  time,  almost  come  to  an  end.  A  Canadian  misses  lakes  and  rivers 


like  those  which  he  has  left,  and  while  there  is  little  snow  except  on  the 
mountains,  the  ground  in  the  Transvaal  and  Free  State  is  brown  in 
winter,  and  in  the  south  vegetation  is  burnt  up  in  the  height  of  summer. 
The  high  veldt  in  the  Transvaal  and  in  the  Free  State  is  covered  with 
green  and  flowers  after  their  summer  rains  come,  but  it  is  true  to  say  that 
South  Africa  is  not  enriched  with  as  much  green  as  covers  Canada  from 
spring  to  autumn.  There  is  in  South  Africa  a  wealth  of  flowers,  how- 
ever,  which  we  cannot  equal,  but  they  cannot  match  our  fall  colours. 
In  fact,  as  General  Smuts  said  on  his  recent  visit  to  Toronto,  snow  is 
one  of  Canada's  greatest  assets.  It  provides  moisture  for  the  soil  and 
protects  it  from  the  effects  of  drought. 

Again  South  Africa  differs  greatly  from  Canada  in  respect  of 
population.  In  the  Union  there  are  1,500,000  whites  to  about  6,000,000 
blacks  and  coloured  people.  This  constitutes  the  greatest  problem  of 
that  country.  All  the  manual  labour  is  done  by  the  natives,  but  higher 
positions  also  are  taken  by  the  more  educated  from  among  them.  These 
could  be  filled  by  white  men,  but  as  they  need  higher  wages  the  work 
often  falls  to  the  black,  and  the  white  man,  left  without  sufficient  means 
of  support,  becomes  the  “poor  white."  While  the  natives  of  the  four 
provinces  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  government  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  there  are  also  native  reservations  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  Colonial  Office  in  London ;  these  are  the  Protectorates  of  Bechuana- 
land,  Basutoland,  and  Swaziland,  and  in  them  white  men  are  not  allowed 
to  take  up  land  and  settle.  The  future  of  these  two  races — white  and 
black  side  by  side — gives  anxious  thought  to  the  people  of  South  Africa. 
But  the  whites  of  South  Africa  love  their  country  quite  as  much  as  we 
love  Canada.  Its  sunshine,  clear  skies,  wide  spaces  and  flowering 
plains;  its  magnificent  beaches  washed  by  blue  oceans;  its  valleys,  hills 
and  mountains  variegated  in  colour;  its  fine  cities  and  pleasant  farms 
create  affection  in  those  who  have  inherited  it  or  made  it  their  home,  and 
awaken  admiration  in  the  visitor. 


Brigadier'General  G.  S.  Cartwright,  C.B.,  C.M.G. 

( Royal  Engineers ) 

Served  35  years  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  thirteen  of  which  were  in  India 
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THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 
INDIA 

By  BrigadierGeneral  G.  S.  Cartwright 

HE  question  of  self-government  for  India  is  being  discussed 
almost  daily  in  the  newspapers  and  it  is  very  desirable  that 
Canadians  and  other  members  of  the  British  Empire  should 
understand  what  the  Empire  has  done  in  the  past  for  the  benefit  of  that 
country  and  what  is  being  done  at  the  present  time  to  meet  the  cry  of 
a  certain  section  of  the  Indian  people  for  a  larger  share  in  the  government 
of  their  country. 

India  is  about  the  same  size  as  Europe,  omitting  Russia,  and  has  a 
population  of,  roughly,  320  millions  or  three-quarters  of  the  British 
Empire.  About  147  vernacular  languages  are  spoken  throughout  the 
land,  and  there  are  many  religions,  the  two  principal  ones  being  Hindu¬ 
ism — 217  millions — and  Mohammedanism — 66  millions  of  people. 
Two-thirds  of  the  people  work  on  the  land  and  take  but  little  interest 
in  affairs  outside  their  own  village;  90%  are  illiterate,  and  both  of  these 
factors  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  representative  government  on 
Western  lines.  The  Indian  peasant  prefers  and  understands  an  auto¬ 
cratic  government  best  as  it  is  what  his  forefathers  were  used  to  and 
what  is  still  in  force  in  the  independent  states. 

The  country  may  roughly  be  described  as  a  great  triangle,  two 
sides  of  which  are  washed  by  the  sea,  whilst  the  third  is  walled  in  by 
the  giant  range  of  the  Himalayas — "The  abode  of  snow  A  The  greater 
share  of  the  safeguarding  of  the  Indian  shores  must  fall  on  the  Royal 
Navy,  but  an  army  is  required  to  assist  and  to  hold  the  passes  through 
the  mountain  barrier  to  guard  the  country  from  Northern  invasions,  and 
this  has  been  successfully  performed  by  the  Indian  Army  (British  and 
Indian)  ever  since  India  came  under  the  British  Crown  in  1858. 

EARLY  HISTORY 

The  early  history  of  India  is  hazy,  but  it  would  appear  that  in 
3000  B.  C.  the  Aryans — a  highly  civilized,  fair-skinned  race  from  Central 
Asia — coming  through  the  northern  passes,  had  slowly  pushed  the 
Dravidians — dark-skinned  savages — southwards.  In  327  B.  C.  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  invaded  India  and  traces  of  his  invasion  can  be  seen  to 
this  day.  From  then  on  we  find  records  of  invasion  from  the  north  and 
also  of  inter-tribal  wars  until  A.D.  1520  when  Baber,  descending  through 
the  Himalayan  passes,  conquered  the  Northern  territories  and  founded 
the  dynasty  of  the  Great  Moguls  which  continued  more  or  less  efficient 
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until  1856.  They  were  at  first  excellent  rulers  and  did  much  to  develop 
their  territory  and  to  this  day  the  Taj  Mahal  and  other  beautiful 
buildings  around  Agra  and  Delhi  remain  as  evidence  of  their  high 
civilisation  and  their  exquisite  taste  in  architecture. 


The  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in  the 

WORLD,  BUILT  BY  SHAHJEHAN  MOGHUL,  EmPEROR,  AS  A  TOMB  FOR  HIS 

WIFE.  The  time  occupied  in  building  was  1629  to  1650. 
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THE  BEGINNING  OF  EUPvOPEAN  INFLUENCE 


Early  in  the  15th  century  European  influence  began  to  make  itself 
felt  in  India,  and  the  Venetians  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  there. 
They  were  followed  by  the  Portuguese  who,  in  their  turn,  were  dispos- 
sessed  of  most  of  their  trading  posts  by  the  Dutch.  In  A.D.  1600  the 
East  India  Company  was  granted  a  charter  by  Queen  Elisabeth  and 
also  obtained  valuable  trade  facilities  from  Akbar  the  Great,  the  Mogul 
Emperor  at  that  time.  Their  activities  brought  the  British  into  conflict 
with  the  Dutch,  who  were  gradually  forced  out  of  India.  In  the  18th 
century  the  French  came  into  conflict  with  the  English  and  after  many 
years  of  hostilities  Clive  (afterwards  Lord  Clive)  defeated  the  French 
general  at  Pondicherry  in  1761  and  the  French  dream  of  supremacy  in 
India  came  to  an  end. 

In  1756  the  tragedy  known  as  “The  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta'11 
occurred  and  this  had  great  influence  on  the  future  of  India.  The 
Nawab  of  Bengal,  coveting  the  prosperity  of  the  English  trading  post 
at  Fort  William  (Calcutta)  treacherously  attacked  the  small  garrison 
of  146  men  and  seised  and  confined  them  in  a  small  un ventilated  room 
during  a  hot  night  in  July;  only  23  came  out  alive  next  morning.  This 
act  had  far-reaching  results:  Clive  was  sent  to  avenge  and  to  restore 
British  prestige  and  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1757,  he  defeated  the  Nawab  at 
the  battle  of  Plassey  and  this  victory  was  the  foundation-stone  of 
British  rule  in  India  and  from  this  time  on  the  British  influence  slowly 
but  surely  extended  over  the  Peninsula. 


BENEFITS  OF  BRITISH  INFLUENCE 

In  the  18th  century  India  was  divided  into  many  states,  large  and 
small,  with  no  bond  of  union  to  hold  them  together  and  the  country 
was  continually  disturbed  by  tribal  quarrels  and  was  the  scene  of  con¬ 
stant  strife.  Travelling  was  unsafe  owing  to  bands  of  dacoits  in  nearly 
all  parts;  but  as  the  sphere  of  British  influence  grew,  everything  became 
more  peaceful.  Roads  and  canals  were  constructed,  railways  and 
telegraph  systems  were  commenced  and  extended  as  circumstances  per¬ 
mitted  and  travellers  could  now  move  through  the  country  in  safety. 
Certain  pernicious  customs  carried  out  under  the  cloak  of  religion,  such 
as  “Suttee,11  the  immolation  of  Hindu  widows  on  the  funeral  pyre  of 
the  husband,  and  “Thuggee,11  the  strangling  and  robbing  of  travellers 
as  an  offering  to  the  Goddess  Kali,  were  suppressed;  but  except  in  these 
and  a  few  other  minor  cases  there  has  been  no  interference  with  the 
religious  customs  in  India  by  the  British. 
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THE  INDIAN  MUTINY 

In  1857  the  Indian  Mutiny  broke  out.  This  was  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  Bengal  Army  with  a  small  sprinkling  of  malcontents 
from  the  civil  population.  The  villagers  and  people  in  the  rural  districts 
throughout  Bengal  held  aloof  and  in  many  cases  assisted  British  women 
and  children  to  places  of  safety.  This  rising  was  caused  by  agitators 
spreading  reports  based  on  certain  army  changes  such  as  liability  of 
sepoys  for  service  overseas  and  the  new  greased  bullet.  The  sepoys 
were  told  that  the  British  were  trying  to  break  their  caste  and  thus  make 
them  outcasts  on  a  level  with  the  lowest  of  the  Hindu  castes.  They 
became  alarmed  and  the  Indian  troops  at  Meerut  rose  and  murdered 
their  officers,  burned  their  barracks  and  marched  unmolested  to  Delhi, 
which  became  a  centre  for  the  rebels.  It  is  not  possible  to  describe  the 
events  of  the  mutiny  in  this  paper,  but  three  stand  out  indicating  the 
courage  and  steadfastness  of  the  British  troops  under  most  trying  corn 
ditions.  These  are: 

1.  The  Siege  of  Delhi,  a  walled  city  held  by  over  40,000  sepoys 
with  60  field  guns  and  114  guns  mounted  on  the  city  walls,  and  yet  on 
11th  June,  1857,  just  a  month  after  the  outbreak  at  Meerut,  a  small 
British  force,  3000  strong,  appeared  on  the  ridge  outside  Delhi  and 
commenced  military  operations  against  it.  They  were  reinforced 
from  time  to  time  and  although  at  all  times  very  much  weaker  numeric 
cally  than  the  besieged,  they  carried  on  in  spite  of  constant  attacks  by 
the  mutineers,  heat,  cholera,  fever,  sunstroke  and  the  many  hardships 
due  to  the  intense  tropical  heat,  and  on  the  14th  September  they  assaulted 
and  took  Delhi  after  6  days’  fighting  within  the  walls.  Five  thousand 
British  and  loyal  Indian  troops  captured  a  walled  city  held  by  fifty 
thousand  sepoys  who  had  been  trained  by  British  officers. 

2.  The  Defence  of  the  Residency  at  Luc\now.  Seven  hundred 
British  and  seven  hundred  loyal  Indian  troops  held  this  post  for  eighty' 
four  days  against  constant  attacks  by  a  determined  foe.  Reinforce' 
ments  arrived  under  Havelock  and  Outram  and  this  increased  garrison 
held  on  until  Sir  Colin  Campbell’s  force  arrived  six  weeks  later.  The 
story  of  the  Residency  at  Lucknow  is  intensely  interesting  and  the 
courage  shown  by  all,  especially  the  British  women  in  the  garrison,  is 
worthy  of  the  greatest  praise. 

3.  The  Massacre  of  Cawnpore  is  a  tale  of  the  blackest  treachery 
and  of  the  cold'blooded  murder  of  defenceless  women  and  children. 
A  very  small  British  force  of  200  soldiers  and  700  to  800  women,  children 
and  invalids  were  holding  a  position,  very  ilbadapted  for  defence,  short 
of  water,  and  with  but  little  shelter  from  the  sun  and  weather  and 
almost  less  from  the  enemy’s  fire.  They  had  held  this  for  twenty  days, 
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when  Nana  Sahib,  an  Indian  notable  who  was  reputed  to  be  a  friend  of 
the  British,  offered  safe  conduct  for  all  to  the  river,  where  boats  would 
convey  them  to  safety.  The  offer  was  accepted,  but  on  arrival  at  the 
river  sepoys  suddenly  opened  fire  and  only  six  of  the  leading  troops 
escaped.  The  women  and  children  following  behind  were  seized  and 
confined  in  a  room  for  the  night;  next  morning  natives  from  the  city 
went  in  with  swords  and  massacred  the  women  and  children  and  threw 
their  bodies  into  a  well — “The  Well  of  CawnporeT 

This  act  infuriated  the  British  soldiers  and  very  bitter  fighting 
took  place  after  that  until  the  close  of  the  rebellion.  The  Sikhs,  who 
had  come  under  the  British  flag  only  some  eight  years  before,  joined  the 
British  forces  in  large  numbers  and  it  was  largely  due  to  their  high 
standard  as  soldiers  and  to  their  loyalty  at  that  critical  time  that  the 
mutiny  was  quelled  as  early  as  it  was. 


Non-commissioned  Officers 
in  Sikhs’  Regiment 
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CHANGE  IN  GOVERNMENT 


The  mutiny  was  over  in  1858  and  the  reins  of  government  were 
taken  over  from  the  East  India  Company  and  Queen  Victoria  was 
crowned  Queen  of  India  and  assumed  the  title  of  “Empress  of  India”  in 
1877.  In  assuming  the  responsibility  of  the  Indian  Crown  in  November, 
1858,  Queen  Victoria,  in  a  proclamation  to  the  Indian  people  gave  this 
promise,  “We  shall  respect  the  rights,  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the 
Native  Princes  as  our  own  and  we  desire  that  they  as  well  as  our  own 
subjects  shall  enjoy  that  prosperity  and  social  advancement  which  can 
only  be  secured  by  internal  peace  and  good  government.”  This  has 
been  faithfully  kept  and  the  Princes  know  well  that  the  stability  of 
their  historic  houses  and  the  maintenance  of  their  rights  largely  depend 
on  British  rule. 


Royal  Pavilion,  Delhi,  Durbar  1911,  when  King  George  V.  was 

Crowned  Emperor  of  India 


IMPROVEMENT  UNDER  BRITISH  RULE 

The  establishment  of  British  rule  has  now  been  outlined  very 
briefly  and  what  has  been  done  for  the  well-being  of  the  Indian  people 
must  now  be  dealt  with  as  concisely  as  possible. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  a  very  common  belief  that  India  is  a  source 
of  revenue  to  the  British  Crown.  This  is  not  the  case;  India  pays  her 
own  way,  pays  for  the  administration  in  India,  pays  the  British  troops 
we  send  to  protect  the  frontiers  and  to  ensure  internal  peace,  and  pays 
for  her  share  of  the  administration  in  England.  It  is  true  she  has  been 
a  good  market  for  British  goods  and  a  profitable  field  for  British  capital, 
but  this  has  been  in  fair  competition  with  other  countries. 
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India  has  a  fine  civil  service,  public  works,  forestry  and  police, 
and  these  have  proved  to  the  the  best  training  ground  for  men  of  large 
imperialistic  ideas;  and  when  Egypt  and  other  countries  were  being 
developed  under  British  guidance  British  officials  trained  in  India  were 
drawn  upon  to  assist  in  the  work  of  reorganisation  and  development. 
The  Indian  Civil  Service  has  a  marvellous  record,  and  the  Commissioners, 
Deputy-Commissioners  and  Assistant-Commissioners  in  administering 
the  districts  under  their  charge  are  always  watching  for  opportunities 
to  improve  conditions  and  tour  through  their  areas  redressing  wrongs 
and  doing  all  in  their  power  to  render  service  to  the  people.  Their  pay 
is  comparatively  small  for  the  responsibilities  resting  upon  them,  but 
they  give  of  their  best  and  never  spare  themselves. 

During  the  last  century  great  projects  have  been  carried  out 
throughout  the  country  in  the  way  of  irrigation,  roads  and  other  public 
works.  By  the  construction  of  large  canals  such  as  the  Ganges,  the 
Jhelum,  the  Chenab,  Sind,  and  the  Swat  Valley,  the  flood  waters  have 
been  conserved  and  over  thirty  millions  of  acres  have  been  transformed 
from  desert  into  rice  and  wheat  fields.  Roads,  railways  and  telegraphs 
have  been  provided  throughout  the  country.  Better  methods  of  sani¬ 
tation  and  improved  transportation  have  checked  the  periodical 
epidemics  of  cholera,  fever,  etc.  The  great  famines  that  used  to  occur 
from  time  to  time  are  now  prevented,  as,  owing  to  improved  methods  of 
transportation,  supplies  can  now  be  rapidly  sent  to  the  famine  centres. 
Commerce,  since  1858,  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  indus¬ 
tries  are  being  developed  throughout  the  country. 

All  the  above  developments  were  due  to  British  initiative  and,  in 
the  beginning,  to  British  energy  and  capital;  the  Indians  are  now 
establishing  their  own  factories  equipped  with  modern  machines 
throughout  the  country.  In  the  ten  years  ending  in  1911,  the  mills 
alone  in  the  country  increased  from  71  to  226  and  since  the  war  the 
increase  has  been  more  pronounced. 

Schools  and  universities  have  been  established,  but  as  yet  the 
percentage  of  educated  is  small  and  in  a  country  where  60%  of  the 
population  is  on  the  land  the  openings  for  the  more  highly  educated 
Indians  are  but  few,  and  those  that  do  exist  are  chiefly  in  Government 
offices,  and,  naturally,  the  educated  Indians  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
all  Government  appointments  are  filled  by  their  own  countrymen  only. 
Each  year,  however,  more  and  more  positions  in  Government  offices  are 
being  filled  by  Indians. 

TO  WHAT  EXTENT  IS  SELF-GOVERNMENT  POSSIBLE  ? 

Self-  or  responsible  government  is  well  on  its  way,  but  the 
British  Government  wishes  to  be  sure  India  is  ready  to  take  up  the 
reins  before  the  full  powers  of  government  are  handed  over.  In  1919 


a  large  measure  of  self-government  was  given  on  the  understanding 
that  if  this  was  successful  these  powers  would  be  extended  after  ten 
years  and  the  Simon  Commission  was  sent  out  to  India  last  year  to 
consider  this  question  and  to  report  what  further  measures  could  be 
granted.  This  report  is  now  expected  very  shortly.  In  the  meantime 
the  Nationalist  party  are  demanding  the  status  of  a  Dominion  at  once 
and  one  section  has  declared  for  independence. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  self-government  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  India  never  was  a  nation,  but  is  a  collection  of  states  more  or 
less  opposed  to  each  other  by  tradition,  religious  differences,  etc.,  and 
the  bond  of  union  holding  these  together  is  British  rule.  Remove  that 
and  the  result  may  be  chaos. 

2.  Religious  Intolerance.  The  differences  between  religious  sects 
are  most  marked  and  riots  due  to  religious  motives  are  of  frequent  occur¬ 
rence;  and  from  time  to  time  the  papers  contain  accounts  of  disturbances 
in  various  places  which  the  police  are  unable  to  quell  and  the  military 
forces  are  called  out  to  restore  the  peace. 

3.  The  Independent  States, 
which  contain  22%  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  and  occupy  one-third  of 
the  whole  area,  are  very  averse 
to  any  Indian  Government;  they 
claim  that  they  owe  fealty  to  the 
British  Crown,  and  are  in  no  way 
beholden  to  any  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Princes  have  their 
rights  safeguarded  by  treaty 
with  the  British  Crown  and  have 
full  confidence  in  British  justice. 

4.  There  is  a  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  among  the  Indians  them¬ 
selves;  whereas,  generally  they 
have  implicit  faith  in  British 
fairness  and  justice. 

5.  The  fact  that  such  a  large 
proportion  of  the  people  are 
workers  on  the  land  and  a  larger 
proportion  still  are  illiterate 
makes  them  indifferent  to  out¬ 
side  affairs  and  they  are  content 
if  left  alone  and  not  overtaxed, 
and  if,  in  the  irrigated  areas,  they 
obtain  their  allowance  of  water. 

6.  If  the  British  were  en- 


A  Belle  from  the  Hills 
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tirely  withdrawn  from  India  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  history  might 
repeat  itself  and  the  Pathans  and  other  frontier  tribes  come  sweeping 
down  from  the  north  to  loot  their  richer  neighbours  in  Indian  territory. 

It  can,  therefore,  be  seen  that  there  are  many  difficulties  to  be 
solved  before  Dominion  status  can  be  given  in  its  entirety,  and  it  is 
owing  to  these  that  the  British  Empire  is  moving  cautiously. 

THE  INDIAN  ARMY 

In  the  Great  War  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  the  Indian  Army 
fought  alongside  its  comrades  in  the  British  Army.  Through  the  bitter 
winter  in  Flanders,  through  the  scorching  summers  of  Mesopotamia, 
in  Gallipoli,  in  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  the 
British  soldier  and  Indian  Sepoy  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  the 
Indian  soldier  more  than  upheld  the  traditional  gallantry  of  the  Indian 
military  races. 

The  military  forces  in  India  consist  of  approximately  70,000 
British  and  150,000  Indian  troops.  In  addition,  there  are  25,000  Imperial 
Service  troops  equipped  and  found  by  the  Independent  Native  States. 
During  the  war  the  Indian  rulers  of  the  Native  States  proved  their 
loyalty  to  the  British  Crown  by  the  wonderfully  generous  manner  in 
which  they  came  forward  with  assistance  in  providing  soldiers,  trans- 
port  trains,  hospitals,  etc.,  to  help  the  cause  of  the  Empire. 

The  Indian  regiments  are  officered  by  British  officers,  but,  for  some 
years  now  Indians  have  also  been  commissioned  and  eight  Indian 
regiments  have  been  selected  for  Indianization — that  is,  to  be  officered 
entirely  by  Indian  officers  as  they  become  available,  and  more  and  more 
Indian  cadets  will  be  granted  commissions  in  future  years. 

THE  AMRITSAR  AFFAIR 

The  Amritsar  riots  in  1919,  in  which  General  Dyer  took  a  principal 
part,  have  been  made  the  cause  of  much  propaganda  aimed  at  British 
authority,  and  as  the  truth  of  this  is  not  generally  known  it  is  stated 
here  shortly.  Serious  riots  had  taken  place,  three  European  banks  had 
been  burned  and  in  two  the  European  managers  had  been  murdered 
and  their  bodies  cast  into  the  burning  buildings.  The  railway  station 
had  been  attacked  and  a  European  guard  killed.  The  trains  were 
stopped,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  were  down  and  the  only  com¬ 
munication  with  the  outer  world  was  by  aeroplane.  Placards  were 
posted  throughout  the  city  calling  upon  all  to  rise  and  slay  the  English. 
The  civil  authorities  handed  over  the  reins  of  authority  to  the  military 
forces  and  martial  law  was  proclaimed.  All  meetings  were  prohibited 
and  the  people  warned  by  proclamation,  verbal  and  otherwise,  that  any 
gathering  of  the  people  was  forbidden  and  would  be  treated  as  hostile 
and  dispersed. 


General  Dyer  was  patrolling  the  city  with  100  Gurkhas — 50  being 
armed  with  rifles  and  50  with  side  arms  only,  when  he  came  suddenly 
on  an  assembly  of  10,000  to  20,000  Indians,  most  of  whom  carried  lathis 
(6'ft.  staves  with  iron  ferrules).  At  this  meeting  there  were  eight 
speakers,  all  of  whom  were  afterwards  convicted  of  murder,  com- 
plicity  in  murder  or  of  sedition.  They  would  not  disperse  and  had  they 
rushed  General  Dyer  and  his  small  party  these  would  have  been  ground 
into  the  dust  and  conditions  similar  to  1857  would  doubtless  have  been 
repeated  in  that  neighbourhood  and,  once  started,  would  have  spread 
like  wildfire.  General  Dyer  opened  fire,  many  were  killed  and  wounded, 
but  next  day  that  territory  was  calm  and  peace  was  restored,  and 
General  Dyer  received  congratulations  on  all  sides  for  his  firm  stand, 
but  six  months  afterwards  he  was  ordered  home  and  retired. 

In  June,  1924,  the  case  came  before  the  London  Law  Courts  and 
Mr.  Justice  McCardie,  in  summing  up,  made  the  following  statement: 
"Speaking  with  full  deliberation  and  knowing  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
in  the  case,  I  express  my  view  that  General  Dyer,  in  the  grave  and 
exceptional  circumstances,  acted  rightly  and,  in  my  opinion,  he  was 
wrongly  punished  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  This  is  my  view 
and  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  have  weighed  every  circumstance  and 
every  detail  which  was  not  before  the  Hunter  Committee.'1  The  Hunter 
Committee  investigated  and  reported  on  the  Amritsar  riots  and  it  was 
on  their  report  that  General  Dyer  was  sent  home  and  retired. 

BRITISH  RULE  IS  NOT  BY  FORCE 

There  would  seem  to  be  an  idea  in  some  places  that  the  British 
Empire  rules  India  by  force,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  British 
troops  in  India  number  some  70,000  and  there  are  only  some  3,000  British 
officials  in  the  various  Government  departments  and  that  the  Indian 
people  number  320  millions,  the  case  of  ruling  by  force  of  arms  cannot 
be  upheld;  moral  suasion  there  undoubtedly  is,  but  this  is  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indian  people.  Naturally,  British  rule  cannot  escape 
criticism,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  paper  will  help  to  show  that  this  has 
at  all  times  been  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  millions  of  people  who 
are  under  British  protection  and  that  authority  has  been  used  in  a  kind 
and  benevolent  manner.  To  those  who  would  criticise,  the  best  answer 
is  contained  in  these  two  undoubted  facts: 

1.  For  nearly  200  years  there  have  been  no  invasions  through  the 
Himalayan  passes. 

2.  The  natives  of  India  as  a  rule  prefer  to  be  tried  by  a  British  in 
preference  to  an  Indian  judge. 

Thus  British  rule  is  founded  on  security  and  justice,  and  although 
the  mass  of  the  Indian  people  are  at  their  heart  loyal  to  Britain,  the 
floor  is  held  at  the  present  time  by  a  noisy  minority. 

February ,  1930. 
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THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  IS  HOST  AT  THE 
V.C.’s  DINNER  IN  LONDON 

LANDERS1  poppies  dominated  the  setting  for  the  remarkable 
dinner  attended  by  321  holders  of  the  Victoria  Cross  over 
which  the  Prince  of  Wales  presided  in  the  Royal  Gallery  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  Saturday  night,  November  9th,  1929.  The  crimson 
flowers  which  have  become  the  symbol  of  remembrance  for  the  sacrifice 
and  gallantry  of  a  multitude  of  men  in  the  war  were  trailed  over  the 
tables,  built  into  tall  replicas  of  the  Victoria  Cross  which  rose  above 
the  glass  and  china,  and  massed  thickly  in  a  great  cross  which  had  been 
hung  at  one  end  of  the  chamber. 

Military  rank  or  social  standing  counted  for  nothing  at  this  un¬ 
precedented  and  astonishing  dinner.  Seats  had  been  allocated  by  the 
drawing  of  numbers  and  the  turn  of  the  ballot  brought  to  the  top  table 
privates  and  generals.  The  wearing  of  a  little  Maltese  Cross  of  bronze 
placed  the  guests  possessing  the  decoration  on  an  equal  footing  and  gave 
a  heavy  sense  of  inferiority  to  the  few  present  who  were  outside  the 
select  corps. 

The  V.C.'s  had  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  and  included 
veterans  of  the  more  recent  war  as  well  as  those  who  had  fought  in  a 
period  before  war  on  a  world-wide  scale  had  been  considered  as  a 
possibility.  The  older  men,  however,  were  greatly  outnumbered  by  the 
picked  heroes  of  1914T8,  but  they  were  centres  of  interest  for  the  more 


recent  recipients  of  the  Cross  and  a  majority  of  the  guests  spent  a 
considerable  part  of  a  memorable  night  in  the  collection  of  autographs. 
Each  V.C.  wore  on  the  opposite  coat  lapel  to  his  row  of  medals  a  blue 
disc  giving  his  name  and  unit.  The  discs  made  self-introductions  easy 
and  gave  useful  clues  to  those  who  sought  signatures  for  their  albums. 
Among  these  soberly  clad  and  unassuming-looking  men  were  cripples 
who  had  to  be  carried  to  their  seats,  blind  V.C.’s  who  were  led,  and 
not  a  few  who  carried  great  scars  on  their  faces  or  showed  other  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  heroic  sacrifices  they  had  made. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  presided  and  proposed  the  toast  of  “The 
King, “which  brought  the  great  gathering  to  their  feet  and  the  cheering 
muffled  the  first  notes  of  the  National  Anthem  played  by  the  Guards 
Band.  When  the  words  were  taken  up  they  were  sung  with  enthusiasm. 

Lord  Jellicoe  proposed  “The  Royal  Family.”  “The  great  and  kindly 
interest  of  the  Royal  family  had  been  felt  in  all  works  carried  on,”  he 
said,  “for  the  care  of  the  dependents  of  the  fallen,  the  welfare  of  the 
disabled,  and  the  relief  of  the  distress  upon  the  ex-service  community 
as  a  whole.  To-night  we  are  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  as  chairman  of  the  great  reunion.  The  Prince  is  patron  of  the 
British  Legion.  He  is  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Legion  and  wherever  he 
goes  invariably  keeps  in  the  closest  possible  touch  with  ex-service  men. 
We  feel  always  that  his  heart  is  with  the  soldiers  among  whom  he  fought 
on  the  battle-fields  of  Europe,  the  sailors  among  whom  he  spent  his 
earlier  life  and  the  airmen  whom  he  cultivates  so  assiduously  now.” 

A  remarkable  and  prolonged  storm  of  cheering  greeted  the  Prince 
of  Wales  when  he  rose  to  respond  to  the  toast  and  to  propose  “Our 
Guests,  the  V.Cds.”  He  said,  “It  is  my  duty  and  my  honour  as  chair¬ 
man  of  this  gathering  to-night  to  offer  to  you  who  have  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  Empire,  men  of  all  ranks  and  all  branches  of  the  Services, 
the  fullest  and  most  hearty  of  welcomes.  I  have  in  my  time  spoken  at 
a  great  number  of  public  dinners  and  I  have  proposed  toasts  on  almost 
every  subject  under  the  sun,  and  when  I  say  that  to-night  I  speak  with 
considerable  embarrassment  I  mean  that  I  feel  as  uncomfortable  as  you 
do,  because  it  is  not  our  national  habit  to  invite  men  to  dinner  to  tell 
them  how  brave  they  are.  I  also  mean  that  you,  our  guests,  and  we,  your 
hosts,  have  an  entirely  different  idea  and  an  entirely  different  way  of 
thinking  and  describing  how  you  won  the  Victoria  Cross.  I  take  it 
that  you  would  wish  me  to  assume  that  whatever  'small  deed  of  arms,' 
as  the  knights  of  old  used  to  call  it,  stands  to  the  credit  of  each  one  of 
you,  was  perpetrated  from  motives  of  self-preservation  or  because 
you  happened  to  notice  that  someone  on  the  Staff  was  watching  and 
admiring  you. 

“I  say  this  because  every  V.C.  I  have  talked  to — and  I  have  talked 
to  many  of  you  who  are  present — invariably  dishes  up  some  such  ex¬ 
planation  to  account  for  the  particular  incident  or  conduct  for  which 


he  gained  the  distinction,  whether  by  land  or  sea,  by  air  or  underground. 
We,  your  hosts,  on  the  other  hand,  have  in  our  minds  such  expres¬ 
sions  as  conspicuous  bravery,  daring,  a  pre-eminent  act  of  valour  or 
self-sacrifice,  extreme  devotion  to  duty  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
as  the  real  explanation. 

“There  are  those  of  us  on  whom  the  Sovereign  has  been  pleased 
to  confer  the  most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  the  Most  Exalted 
Order  of  the  Star  of  India,  the  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  Saint 
Michael  and  Saint  George,  and  the  Most  Eminent  Order  of  the  Indian 
Empire.  To-night  I  speak,  if  I  may,  to  the  most  enviable  order  of  the 
V.C.,  the  most  democratic  and  at  the  same  time  most  exclusive  of  all 
orders  of  chivalry.  Democratic  because  it  takes  not  the  least  heed  of 
man’s  social  status;  exclusive  because  its  simple  insignia  is  the  most 
coveted  honour  to  which  his  Majesty’s  subjects  can  aspire  and  it  also 
gives  entry  to  the  most  select  corps  we  know  in  this  Empire.  It  is 
recruited  from  that  very  limited  circle  of  men  who  see  what  is  needed 
to  be  done  and  do  it  at  once  at  their  own  peril  and,  having  done  it,  shut 
up  like  the  proverbial  oyster.  This,  I  think  a  wise  provision  of  nature, 
for,  if  the  men  who  did  things  talked  half  as  much  as  the  men  who  think 
they  know  how  things  should  be  done,  life  would  not  be  worth  living. 
This  is  not  a  new  discovery,  of  course.  I  learned  it  during  the  war  when 
we  used  to  exist  in  districts,  in  tracts  of  land  which  produced  very  little 
else  except  discomfort  and  great  deeds  of  bravery,  and  the  discomforts 
were  most  talked  about.  You,  our  guests,  have  been  awarded  an  honour 
which,  it  is  true,  can  only  be  won  in  time  of  war;  and  there  is  no  wise 
man  living  to-day  who  having  learned  what  war  means,  does  not  pray 
that  war  may  never  come  again  in  his  life.  But  that  fact  only  enhances 
the  value  of  the  Victoria  Cross,  because  it  is  a  certificate,  and  a  symbol 
of  the  possession  of  those  qualities  which,  although  called  forth  in  time 
of  war,  are  really  the  foundations  of  peace;  the  qualities  of  a  cool  head, 
an  undaunted  heart,  and  fearless  disregard  for  self;  of  those  qualities 
which  are  summed  up  on  the  brief  legend  on  the  cross  itself.  And  if 
any  man  thinks  that  valour  is  only  called  for  in  fighting  our  enemies  on 
the  actual  field  of  battle,  he  must,  I  think,  have  a  very  distorted  view 
of  the  life  we  lead  in  this  world  of  ours. 

“This  gathering  will  also  be  memorable  as  the  first  time,  since  the 
institution  of  the  V.C.  72  years  ago,  when  a  whole  generation  of  its 
wearers  are  met  together  in  one  room.  I  am  very  proud  indeed  to  be 
of  this  company,  but  we  all  regret  that  so  many  of  your  select  corps 
have  been  prevented  by  distance  and  other  causes  from  being  present 
to-night.  Another  and  much  sadder  regret  is  that  many  who  are  con¬ 
temporaries  who  might  have  been  with  us  lost  their  lives  in  the  very 
act  of  valour  which  won  them  the  cross;  while  others  have  died  since 
the  award.  May  I,  on  behalf  of  all,  express  a  message  to  the  families 
and  friends  of  those  men  that  we  do  not  forget  them  and  that  we  honour 
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their  memory?  And  then  there  are  those  we  have  known  who,  but  for 
the  absence  of  any  witness  except  the  dead,  or  by  the  accident  of  wounds 
that  hurry  a  man  into  the  hospital  where  he  lies  lost  to  the  records  for 
months,  would  be  of  your  select  company  and  breaking  bread  with  us 
to-night.  You  know,  too,  how  a  good  man’s  nerves  may  crack  past 
recovery  under  the  terrible  strain  so  that  these  men  must  live  on, 
externally  sound,  maybe,  but  with  mind  and  spirit  crippled  for  the 
term  of  their  natural  life.  They  too,  might  have  been  with  us.  Let  us 
remember  them  all.  For  myself  I  shall  never  forget  this  gathering  to¬ 
night  and  I  wish  you  all  every  possible  success.” 

Four  holders  of  the  V.C.  responded  to  the  toast.  Two  of  these 
were  Lt.-Col.  W.  A.  Bishop,  the  Canadian  airman  who  brought  down 
over  fifty  German  machines  in  the  war,  and  Lt.-Col.  G.  R.  Pearkes  of 
Canada  who  won  the  cross  for  conspicuous  bravery  and  skilful  handling 
of  troops. 


The  Victoria  Cross,  the  most  highly  coveted  decoration  which  it 
is  possible  for  any  sailor  or  soldier,  officer  or  man,  to  obtain,  was  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1856.  The  decoration  consists  of  a  bronze 
cross  pattee,  one  and  a  half  inches  across  with  raised  edges.  On  the 
obverse,  in  the  centre,  is  a  lion  passant  gardant  standing  upon  the  Royal 
crown,  while  below  the  crown  are  the  words,  “For  Valour,”  on  a 
semicircular  scroll.  The  Cross  is  suspended  by  means  of  a  plain  link 
from  a  V,  which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  clasp,  ornamented  with  laurel 
leaves,  through  which  the  ribbon  passes.  The  ribbon,  one  and  a  half 
inches  wide,  is  blue  for  the  Royal  Navy,  and  crimson  for  the  Army. 
More  recently  a  Royal  Warrant  extended  the  right  to  receive  the  Cross 
to  Nurses  and  to  civilians  of  either  sex  regularly  or  temporarily  under 
the  orders,  direction  or  supervision  of  the  Naval,  Military  or  Air 
Forces  of  the  Empire. 
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PUT  THE  EMPIRE  FIRST 
By  W.  C.  J\[oxon, 

Agent-General  in  London ,  England,  for  Ontario 

NE  feels  that  the  broader  foundation  of  our  Empire  can  only  be 
found  in  a  better  knowledge  of  one  another  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  Empire  and  our  earnest  co-operation  in  trying  to 
develop  the  unlimited  and  almost  untouched  natural  resources  of  our 
common  heritage,  and  that  we  will  achieve  this  object  exactly  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  measure  of  our  co-operation. 

At  present  we  are  hearing  considerable  about  “Empire  Free  Trade. ” 
Whether  that  comes  in  its  literal  sense  or  not,  we  can  assure  ourselves 
that  with  a  willing  and  hearty  co-operation  of  various  trade  interests, 
much  could  be  done  to  make  a  larger  volume  of  trade  flow  more  freely 
between  the  different  units  of  the  Empire. 

We  might  define  Trade  as  having  three  characteristics  appropriate 
to  our  Empire:  First,  the  growing  of  things;  second,  the  making  of 
things;  and  thirdly,  the  moving  of  things. 

1.  Different  units  of  the  Empire  appear  to  have  natural  advantages 
in  the  growing  of  certain  things  essential  to  the  life  and  well-being  of 
the  Mother  Country. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mother  Country  appears  to  be  equally 
well  equipped  for  the  making  of  many  things  which  are  both  useful  and 
even  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire. 

3.  The  carrying  of  things — in  modern  language  transportation. 
This  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  producer  and  consumer  and  is  quite  as 
essential  in  trade  as  the  growing  or  making  of  things.  Every  unit  of  the 
Empire  is  well  equipped  for  the  transporting  of  its  commodities  not 
only  within  its  own  borders  but  to  the  various  units  comprising  the 
Commonwealth.  Canada,  owing  to  her  extensive  land  areas,  has  natur¬ 
ally  developed  her  Railways,  thus  affording  prompt  transportation  of 
the  products  of  her  great  agricultural  areas  to  her  seaports.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  United  Kingdom,  owing  to  her  geographical  position, 
naturally  developed  water  transportation  and  the  efficiency  of  her 
Mercantile  Marine,  reaching  as  it  does  speedily  every  part  of  the  Empire, 
goes  a  long  way  in  helping  to  consolidate  trade  among  the  Empire's 
scattered  units. 

So  that  keeping  these  three  features  of  Growing  things,  Making 
things,  and  Moving  things  in  view  should  surely  form  a  fundamental 
basis  upon  which  to  discuss  and  develop  a  greater  Empire  Trade  policy. 
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What  we  need  in  this  respect,  I  feel,  is  that  we  must  think  and  act 
imperially  and  thus  embody  and  advance  a  great  ideal  of  Empire  unity. 

I  feel  and  think  that  every  individual  man  and  woman  can  do 
something  toward  stimulating  Empire  Trade  if  they  will  just  remember 
that  in  the  course  of  their  ordinary  business  or  everyday  purchases  to 
put  the  Empire  first  and  to  give  a  willing  preference  and  performance  to 
every  action  that  makes  for  the  greater  employment  of  their  fellow 
workers  both  at  home  and  throughout  the  Empire. 

I  feel  that  we  have  within  our  Empire,  territory,  resources,  men 
and  the  ability  to  achieve  a  much  greater  development  of  Inter 'Empire 
trade  than  has  heretofore  existed.  We  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  our 
territories  are  scattered  units  and  that  we  must  find  some  means  of 
developing  and  consolidating  the  trading  interests  between  ourselves. 
We  undoubtedly  have  sufficient  common  interest  in  many  lines  of  trade 
which,  with  the  minimum  of  sacrifice,  could  be  greatly  enlarged  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Empire  as  a  Unit.  Let  us  henceforth  have  for  a  motto: 
“ Put  our  Empire  First A  Let  us  put  this  motto  into  practice  as  individ' 
uals.  Let  every  Britisher  practise  it,  whether  he  lives  in  England, 
Australia  or  any  other  part  of  our  Overseas  Dominions  or  Colonies. 
Whether  we  are  Englishmen,  Canadians,  or  Australians,  we  are  all 
members  of  the  British  family.  We  speak  the  same  language.  We  all 
live  under  the  same  flag.  Why  not  then  help  each  other?  Why  not 
give  our  own  folk  the  preference? 

By  so  doing,  we  shall,  I  feel  sure,  be  helping  to  increase  greatly  the 
volume  of  Imperial  trade,  and  thus  assist  in  keeping  every  British  worker, 
both  in  the  Homeland  and  Overseas,  busy,  contented  and  happy. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

By  Sir  William  Clar\ , 

Great  Britain  s  High  Commissioner  to  Canada 

LONG  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Empire  has  come  to  its 
culmination,  a  chapter  which  will  unfold  to  future  generations 
the  gradual  development  of  the  doctrine  of  complete  equality 
of  status  as  between  the  autonomous  members  of  the  Commonwealth. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  the  true  principle  of  Empire  is  the  perfect 
autonomy  of  the  parts  and  the  perfect  unity  of  the  whole.  It  is  the 
true  principle,  because  perfect  unity  of  the  whole  in  the  last  resort  can 
only  rest  secure  on  the  full  and  free  assent  of  the  member  States,  just 
as  in  any  one  of  our  countries  the  perfect  security  of  the  Crown  stands 
broad-based  on  the  fully  assenting  will  of  all  the  people.  The  guiding 
principle,  then,  of  the  British  Empire  is  the  principle  of  democracy 
applied,  not  to  a  single  nation  only,  but  to  an  aggregation  of  States 
scattered  over  the  world.  The  way  of  safety  is  also  the  way  of  freedom; 
freedom  based  on  confidence  in  the  political  instinct  of  our  peoples; 
based,  above  all,  on  a  faith  in  the  cementing  influence  of  our  common 
allegiance  to  the  Crown  as  the  supreme  constitutional  link  of  Empire; 
of  our  common  loyalty  to  the  person  of  the  King. 

In  matters  of  high  moment,  such  as  the  issues  now  before  the 
nations,  of  disarmament  and  of  policies  leading  up  to  the  pacification  of 
the  world,  the  Empire,  speaking  under  the  present  plan,  with  the 
separate  but  united  voices  of  each  and  all  of  its  member-States,  speaks 
with  far  greater  force  than  in  earlier  days  when  Great  Britain  spoke 
alone  on  behalf  of  the  whole.  There  can  be  no  misconception  now  as 
to  where,  when  critical  issues  arise,  each  and  every  member  of  the 
autonomous  Empire  stands.  But  if  the  voices  were  not  united,  if  counsels 
were  divided,  if  our  several  peoples  followed  each  their  own  ways 
without  regard  to  the  other  members  of  the  commonwealth,  only  weak- 
ness  could  ensue.  "United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall11;  it  is  an  old 
and  a  trite  saying,  but  one  which  is  still  worth  while  to  recall  in  the 
circumstances  of  to-day. 

What  is  the  secret  of  the  British  Empire?  How  has  it  escaped  the 
petrifying  processes  of  custom  and  age,  and  remained  a  living,  active 
organism?  The  answer  is,  clearly,  freedom;  freedom  has  been  its  secret 
in  the  past,  freedom  is  its  hope  for  the  future.  If  we  meditate  on  what 
we  would  wish  the  British  Empire  to  be  fifty  years  from  to-day,  I  do 


not  think  that  most  of  us  would  desire  greatly  to  alter  the  lines  on  which 
progress  is  now  being  made,  though  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  proper 
pace  of  the  advance.  It  seems  safe  to  say  that,  as  in  the  century  which 
has  passed  since  Lord  Durham  advocated  self-government  for  Canada, 
so  in  the  coming  years  the  movement  will  be  toward  a  yet  greater 
freedom.  Other  members  will  be  added  in  the  fulness  of  time  to  the 
self-governing  group;  their  mutual  relations,  the  principles  governing 
their  free  collaboration,  will  be  more  clearly  evolved.  And  the  greater 
freedom,  exercised,  as  we  may  reasonably  hope,  with  wisdom  and 
moderation,  will  make  not  for  disunion,  but  for  a  greater  unity. 

When  one  thinks  of  these  things  there  come  naturally  to  the  mind 
those  ancient  and  familiar  words,  “faith,  hope  and  charity,11  and  we 
shall  not  forget  how  the  Apostle  told  us  that  “the  greatest  of  these  is 
charity.11  Hope  for  the  future,  faith  in  the  common  destiny,  these  are 
instinctive  in  our  hearts;  but  it  is  through  charity  that  they  will  attain 
to  their  fulfilment.  For  charity  means  sympathy,  the  making  of  allow¬ 
ances,  the  study  to  understand,  the  refusal  to  think  evil,  the  spirit,  in 
a  word,  of  co-operation,  through  which  alone,  as  the  freedom  grows, 
the  oneness  of  the  whole  can  be  made  secure. 
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GRATITUDE 


An  Empire  Song  of  Thanksgiving  for  returning  health  of 

His  Majesty  the  King. 

Tune — Suggested  by  Dr.  E.  C.  MacMillan,  Principal, 
Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music 


WINCHESTER  OLD.  C.  M.  d  =  84.  Este's  Psalter,  1592. 
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Almighty  God — in  gratitude 

We  now  approach  Thy  throne, 

And  in  one  voice,  though  many  tongues, 

Thy  might,  Thy  power,  we  own. 

The  East  and  West,  the  North  and  South, 

And  mansion,  cottage,  field, 

Cathedral,  church  and  humble  shrine. 

Their  grateful  message  yield. 

The  Sovereign  Lord  of  Britain  lives ! 

And  health  returns — by  grace 
Of  Thy  divine,  Thy  healing  hand, 

Men  look  upon  his  face. 

O  grant  that  still  increasing  health, 

And  years  of  service  too, 

May  be  vouchsafed  our  gracious  King, 

And  his  Queen  Consort  true. 

Grant  peace  in  all  the  Empire,  Lord, 

Grant  peace  throughout  the  world, 

May  every  people  sing  Thy  praise, 

With  every  flag  unfurled. — Amen. 

All  are  requested  to  stand  reverently  during  the  singing  of  this  hymn. 

Words  by  W.  E.  Dyer,  4  Fairlawn  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada,  Copyright,  1929. 
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IN  SILENCE 

N  the  eleventh  of  November,  and  in  the  two  minutes  of  universal 
silence  at  the  eleventh  hour  of  that  day,  we  remember  anew 
those  who  died  in  the  Great  War,  and  seek  to  draw  a  lesson 
from  the  lives  of  those  we  mourn.  We  shall  do  well  to  apprehend  more 
of  the  spiritual  significance  that  lay  behind  the  action  of  all  those  who 
strove,  sacrificed,  served  or  suffered  for  the  cause  of  Freedom  and  Right. 
In  that  desperate,  agonizing  time  even  the  most  ordinary  men  and  women 
rose  to  heights  of  endeavour  and  self  forgetfulness;  privations  were 
cheerfully  borne,  and  there  existed  between  individuals  and  nations  a 
heartening  spirit  of  co-operation  that  made  it  possible  to  overcome  the 
most  formidable  obstacles. 

During  that  period  the  Empire  and  Allied  people  found  deep 
resources  of  moral  and  spiritual  strength  in  the  knowledge  that  war 
was  not  of  their  seeking,  that  they  were  in  duty  bound  to  defend  a 
sacred  principle,  and  that  the  only  hope  for  civilization  lay  in  the  reign 
of  justice  among  the  nations.  The  issues  were  not,  perhaps,  always 
clearly  defined  in  the  minds  of  the  rank  and  file,  but  they  responded  to 
a  true  instinct  when  they  determined  that  they  would  see  “fair  play.” 
That  determination,  and  the  conviction  that  right  would  triumph,  sus¬ 
tained  men  under  conditions  of  almost  unbelievable  strain,  horror  and 
wretchedness;  made  them  face  the  prospect  of  sudden  death  or  awful 
mutilation;  and  at  last  brought  them,  and  the  nations  who  had  supported 
them,  to  victory. 

Between  the  peoples  of  the  Empire  a  stronger  bond  of  brotherhood 
was  forged,  and  in  their  hearts  was  deepened  the  desire  that  the  spirit 
which  had  prompted  the  common  sacrifice  should  be  perpetuated,  in 
order  that  it  might  inspire  a  more  active  co-operation  in  building  up 
the  Empire  and  making  it  a  great  instrument  of  peace.  Some  progress 
has  been  made,  but  much  of  that  for  which  we  hoped  has  not  yet  been 
realized.  If  faith  has  flagged  or  the  ideal  grown  dim,  we  need,  therefore, 
to  think  again  of  the  example  of  those  who  endured  to  the  end,  playing 
their  individual  part,  “doing  their  bit”  that  the  cause  might  triumph. 
If  we  catch  their  spirit  we  shall  rise  to  a  larger  unselfishness  and  a 
higher  patriotism,  and  shall  learn  the  sublime  truth  of  the  fact  that  they 
who  “lose  their  life”  in  service  shall  find  it. 
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MORAL  FORCE  BEHIND  IMPERIAL  CO-OPERATION 

By  the  late  Hon.  Peter  C.  Lar\in 
Who  was  Canadian  High  Commissioner  in  London 

MPIRE  DAY  is  no  mere  overwrought  platitude.  For  those  who 
have  the  well-being  of  the  world  as  a  whole  at  heart,  the  anni¬ 
versary  is  instinct  with  all  those  moral  influences  which  are 
controlling  the  expansion  and  the  interlinking  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
all  international  forces — -the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

For  Canada,  in  particular,  the  ties  are  strong  and  enduring.  They 
span  shrinking  seas,  and  the  volume  of  migration  and  of  trade  is  ever 
growing.  What  has  already  been  done  is,  however,  merely  a  measure 
of  what  is  yet  to  be  achieved.  We  should  apply  the  experience  of  the 
past  to  the  potentialities  of  the  future,  and  regard  Empire  Day  as  an 
occasion  for  raising  the  eyes  from  the  course  we  have  mapped  to  see 
how  much  further  we  have  yet  to  go. 

Behind  the  dull  statistics  of  trade  there  lies  the  romance  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  Last  year,  the  people  of  the  Motherland  bought  and  consumed 
Canadian  goods  to  the  value  of  £82,000,000,  while  the  Dominion  took 
£37,000,000  from  the  workshops  and  factories  of  Great  Britain.  As 
time  passes  these  figures  should  become  more  and  more  striking.  The 
great  tide  of  commercial  exploitation  is  flowing  over  the  vast  tracts  of 
Canada,  which,  at  the  moment,  are  little  known  but  which  contain 
some  of  the  richest  areas  in  the  world. 

The  wealth  and  power  of  Canada  are  increasing  all  along  the  line, 
and  Britain,  by  preparing  her  markets  in  the  Dominions  and  by  the 
investment  of  her  energy  and  her  resources  in  the  most  promising  field 
in  the  world,  will  reap  a  rich  reward.  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  re¬ 
quires  that  Britain  should  also  send  the  output  of  her  factories  and  her 
workshops  increasingly  to  the  West,  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of 
new  communities  and  the  settlements  of  Britishers"  kith  and  kin. 

Hand  in  hand  Canada  and  Britain  can  move  metaphorical  moun¬ 
tains,  but  the  economics  of  co-operation  must  be  inspired  by  the  moral 
force  and  the  sentimental  ties  of  which  Empire  Day  is  the  outward 
sign  and  symbol. 
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LORD  OF  THE  LANDS 
Tune — O  Canada 

Lord  of  the  lands,  beneath  Thy  bending  skies, 

On  field  and  flood,  where’er  our  banner  flies. 

Thy  people  lift  their  hearts  to  Thee, 

Their  grateful  voices  raise : 

May  our  Dominion  ever  be 
A  temple  to  Thy  praise. 

Thy  will  alone  let  all  enthrone; 

Lord  of  the  lands,  make  Canada  Thine  own ! 

Almighty  Love,  by  Thy  mysterious  power, 

In  wisdom  guide,  with  faith  and  freedom  dower; 
Be  ours  a  nation  evermore 
That  no  oppression  blights, 

Where  justice  rules  from  shore  to  shore, 

From  lakes  to  northern  lights. 

May  love  alone  for  wrong  atone: 

Lord  of  the  lands,  make  Canada  Thine  own! 

Lord  of  the  worlds,  with  strong  eternal  hand, 

Hold  us  in  honour,  truth  and  self-command; 

The  loyal  heart,  the  constant  mind, 

The  courage  to  be  true, 

Our  wide  extending  Empire  bind, 

And  all  the  earth  renew. 

Thy  name  be  known  through  every  sone; 

Lord  of  the  worlds,  make  all  the  lands  Thine  own ! 

A.  D.  Watson. 
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OUT  OF  THE  JOY  OF  A  CHILD 

CAME  EMPIRE  DAY  CELEBRATION 
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-  ^  HE  proud  and  entrancing  story  of  our  Empire 
should  be  heard  in  every  family  circle,  studied 
in  every  school  and  repeated  on  the  platform,  in  the 
pulpit,  and  in  the  press. 


